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“PORTRAIT DE FEMME,” BY EDGAR DEGAS 
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“GRAZIELLA,”’ BY F. AUGUSTE RENOIR 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTIC PAINTINGS ACQUIRED 


The general tendency in _nine- 
teenth century art was toward the 
realistic. Its accomplishment was 
in mastering visual realism. In 
the middle of the century Courbet 
sounded a note of realism that was 
answered in the still more intimate 
picturing of nature by the Barbi- 
zons, such as Corot. By them life 
represented schematically 
rather than as seen. Their greys 


inadequately expressed light, sun- 
shine, or the colors which come 
from light. In fact, Turner and 
Constable should be credited with 
discovering the separation of light’s 
spectrum colors to produce greater 
brilliancy, light and atmospheric 
vibration. 

An undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion with the art on hand cul- 
minated in a revolution against 
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formulae slavishly followed. For 
the material on hand was the pro- 
duct of degenerate Italianism de- 
rived from the School of Fontaine- 
bleau which Louis XIV reduced to 
a system. As a result artists re- 
turned to the source itself, life and 
nature. Their most typically na- 
tional art has always been created 
to satisfy vision, without appealing 
to the intellect. 

A group of pictures recently 
purchased in France by Albert 
Kahn, Commissioner, exemplifies 
the French tradition from the 
period just after Corot and Dau- 
higny. This art has been broadly 
classed under the name “‘Impres- 
sionism.”” The first picture to be 
considered is still transitional, how- 
ever, not yet entirely free from 
Barbizon characteristics. 

Such is Eugene Boudin’s “Le 
Coup de Soleil.” Still using grey 
tones it represents light, and trans- 
parent atmosphere. It is an un- 
usually good example, chosen from 
several representations of the ar- 
tist’s important period. 

True Impressionism found its 
first great achievement in Monet. 
A few words explaining its theories 
may be helpful. According to its 
exponents, objects on the earth 
have no fixed color. Different 
colors are produced by the dif- 
ferent wave lengths of the light 
vibrations and by the intensity 
or obliquity of the rays. Accord- 
ingly, as light vibrations strike 
objects of different substances and 


surface textures these various rays 
are refracted or absorbed, affecting 
the vision of the beholder or dis- 
appearing in the objects, as the 
case may be. Thus objects appear 
to be colored themselves. But even 
the individual objects appear of 
different colors when complicated 
by the refraction of rays from other 
more or less nearby objects. 

Edgar Degas, represented by the 
recent purchases “Portrait de 
Femme,” “Deux Femmes Assises,” 
“Dancers in the Greenroom” and 
“Landscape and Dancers,” is an 
unattached genius, the synthesis 
of French art in his period. 

Some of his best subjects are 
the ballet scenes in which are evi- 
denced a keen understanding of 
life’s philosophy and _ psychology. 
His ability to catch movement in 
three dimensions is here best ex- 
pressed. He emphasized points by 
exaggeration. He obtained har- 
monies of quiet low-intensity colors 
livened by a spot of brighter hue, 
reminiscent of Velasquez and 
Whistler. 

The picture of the seated woman 
is rich in velvety blacks with 
touches of pink to give life. A 
dominating realism of character is 
expressed in the plastically model- 
led face of this unmistakably 
French type. Her’s is a thinking 
mind, capable of various emotional 
reactions. 

Manet should be regarded as the 
initiator of this visual realistic 
movement. While he did not di- 
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“CABARET BRETON,” BY LUCIEN SIMON 


vide tones into their color hues any 
more than Degas, he first juxta- 
posed big spots of unshaded tones, 
simplifying in the Byzantine man- 
ner. 
Although ridiculed for thirty 
years, from his early work in 1856, 
he inspired friends to develop along 
other progressive lines and event- 
ually triumphed in his own sphere. 
He was the leader in a group that 
included Monet, Pissarro, Sisley 
and Renoir. 

M. Camille Pissarro, represented 
by “Vieux Remparts,”’ owed much 
to Turner and Manet for his light 


effects. He is the link between 
Jonkind and Monet. Rustic scenes 
with country folk of ordinary 
physique are typically his own. 
Always painting with great lumi- 
nosity, he soon began to separate 
tones, adopting the pointallist jux- 
taposition of tiny circles of colors. 

Claude Monet is the creator and 
scientist of true Impressionism. 
Inspired by Monet and Pissarro 


_he technically began where Boudin 


left off. 

He represented the visible as 
perfectly as was possible. Of the 
several series depicting the same 
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subject under different light condi- 
tions, one of the best is that of the 
“Lily Pond.” 

Alfred Sisley is represented by 
“Church at Moret, after the Rain.” 
He was the last of the original 
group of true Impressionists. His 
typical lilac tones evidence a tend- 
ency toward the sweet and pretty, 
as this picture proves. 

In “Graziella” by F. A. Renoir, 
are summed up the ideas and 
methods of Impressionism. De- 
signing in simplified forms, he be- 
came interested in the life and 
character of flesh. His mastery 
of depth and color finally resulted 
in an assimilation of these several 
characteristics to produce poetic 
rhythm of life seen decoratively. 
Profiting by the scientific research 
of the earlier men, he was the first 
to do the great creative work. His 
pictures show the spark of genuis. 

His best paintings are found 
where figures of women are the 
subject. Placing light against 
light practically without shadows, 
he balanced lines of active stress, 
thus transforming action into 
movement, the static to plastic 
life. 
than Monet’s; his picture a cosmos, 
complete in itself. ““Graziella’’ is 
no exception in such respects. 

About 1880 a intense 
Impressionism was attempted by 
Seurat and Signac. ‘The former 
juxtaposed the principal hues of 
tones and, by computing the theo- 


His emotion is more intense 


retical links between such colors, 
added them on the canvas. 

Henri Le Sidaner, whose “Tea 
Table” was selected from his group 
of twenty-five in the Carnegie 
International Show this year, is 
a Neo Impressionist of the school 
established by Seurat. His example 
is impressionistic in method but 
a psychological study rather than 
a realistic visualization. Other 
intimists, as they are called, are 
Cottet, Simon, E. R. Menard and 
Henri Martin. All are represented 
by recent purchases. Cottet’s and 
Simon's pictures are in the realistic 
vein. “Cabaret Breton” in broad 
white, red, blue and black spots 
is thus after the tradition of Manet, 
but of greater plasticity and sub- 
jective spirit. 

Henri Lebasque is comparatively 
unknown in America. Already 
France has great appreciation for 
his art and looks to him for even 
more important creation in the 
immediate future. In certain pic- 
tures the surface treatment of 
figures recalls the Neo Impres- 
sionistic St. Denis, while the plastic, 
life-like character was inspired 
at least by the Renoir method. He 
is surely one of the creative artists 
in this movement. 

Great creative work has resulted 
from Impressionism in America, 
Holland, Spain, Italy, the Sean- 
dinavian countries and Germany. 
Another great field of art has been 
developed as the result of Impres- 
sionism, namely Illustration.—R. P. 
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“JEUNE FILLE ET PETIT VIOLINIST,” BY HENRI LEBASGUE 


INSTITUTE OFFICERS VISITING EUROPE 


Mr. Ralph H. Booth, President 
of the Arts Commission, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Booth and their 
children Jack and Virginia Kings- 
wood, sails June 3rd for Christiania. 
After traveling in Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, they will cross to 
the continent. Afterwards Hol- 
land, Switzerland and Italy will 


be visited. They expect to return 
late in September. 


Mr. Clyde H. Burroughs, Secre- 
tary and Curator, accompanied by 
his wife, has sailed for Europe. 
After landing in Cherbourg they 
will go across France to Paris, 
later visiting England. Mr. Bur- 
roughs was granted such a leave of 
absence for two months. 
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THE PRINT DEPARTMENT AND LIBRARY 


Mr. Ralph H. Booth, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, has recently 
presented to the Print Department 
the Woman Carding Wool, by Mil- 
let, and The Towing Path and 
Egham Lock, by Seymour Haden. 

The Woman Carding Wool is 
generally ranked as first among the 
thirteen finished etchings by Mil- 
let. His theme was the homely 
peasant life which he knew, and 
which, because he was a_ great 
draughtsman, he delineates not 
only with sincerity, but with 
artistic excellence. 

Sir Seymour Haden won almost 
immediate success as an etcher. He 
stands easily among the first of 
landscape etchers, and though a 
close student of Rembrandt, is 
never an imitator. 

His Egham Lock, the first state 
of the print, on Japanese paper, is 
«a characteristic plate of Haden’s, 
in which he records, as in many 
others, the charm of the English 
landscape. 

Although standing pretty much 
alone in the opinion, Haden con- 
sidered ‘“The Towing Path” one of 
his best plates. 

The alterations in the Print Gal- 
leries have been completed and in 
the first gallery hangs an exhibi- 
tion of selected etchings by von 
Gravesande, in the second etch- 
ings by Rembrandt, and in the 
third an exhibition of colored wood 
block prints, with a few of the 
more recent accessions—etchings 
by Benson, Brangwyn, Hankey, 
D. Y. Cameron, and Louis Orr. 


“If eyes were made for seeing; 
being.” 


_ The following volumes are among 

the most important accessions to 
the library of the Institute: 

The cartoons of Louis Rae- 
makers, an edition de luxe, pub- 
lished by the Century Company 
and presented to the Institute by 
Mr. J. Harrington Walker. These 
cartoons will constitute a valuable 
record of the Great War, for with 
rugged strength Raemakers _pic- 
tured the horrors of those early 
days in Belgium, and won for that 
nation the sympathy of the world. 

A volume on Japanese textiles, 
beautifully illustrated in color, the 
designs being taken from a collec- 
tion of royal robes in the posses- 
sion of the Mikado. 

Les Arbres, by E. Hareaux, an 
artistic study of the anatomy of 
trees, and three volumes on Deco- 
rative Design in Bronze, Leather, 
and Iron, all published under the 
direction of Louis Metman, of the 
Musee’ des arts Decoratifs. 

Two books on early printing 
have also been added—a specimen 
from the press of Erhard Ratdolt, 
printed in Venice in 1485, with 
wood cuts and floreate initials, and 
the Fables of Aesop printed in two 
volumes by Elziver. 

The Library is also indebted to 
Mrs. L. W. Kendall for a gift of 
photographs, which include paint- 
ings, sculpture, and architecture, 
all of great value to the schools. 
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Then beauty is its own excuse for 
This is inseribed on the precious hand-wrought silver and 


gold vase in the permanent collection created by Arthur J. Stone. It was 
given to the Institute by Mr. George G. Booth. 
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PURCHASE OF PROGRESSIVE SCULPTURE 


The Arts Com- 


mission recently 
purchased a 
bronze head by 
Jacob Epstein. 
Jacob Epstein 
was born of 
Russian - Jewish 
Poles in New 
York in 1880. 
After spending 
his early days 
abroad he _ re- 
turned in 1900, 
later studying 
in the Paris 
Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and work- 
ing the following twelve years in 
London. He first came into promi- 
nence in 1907 in London where 
he sculpted the much opposed 
“Maternity.” Finally in 1920 the 
figure of Christ caused bitterest 
antagonism from his public. Grad- 
ually, however, these realistic in- 
terpretations of abstract qualities 


June 1-30 
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“FEMALE HEAD,” BY JACOB EPSTEIN 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


Paintings by Seven Canadian Artists. 


7 have won over 
most of his crit- 
ics. 

One of the 
most successful 
groups of his cre- 
ation are the 
female heads. 
They are un- 
compromisingly 
realistic, lacking 
the characteris- 
tic beauty of 
form to which 
the west is ac- 
customed. Not 
confused by an 
idealized physi- 
que they better express the sculp- 
tor’s understanding of the feminine 
psychology. The example just 
purchased is of this type. With 
head turned to one side, shoulders 
of uneven height, and face expres- 
sing concentration of thought, it 
is the truest art, combining the 
visual with inner significance. 


Recent accessions including paintings by Raeburn, Degas, 
Boudin, Pissarro, Monet, Sisley, Renoir, Moret, Le Si- 
daner, Martin, Simon, Menard, Cottet, Lebasque, and 

sculpture by Epstein and Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 
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